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ABSTRACT 

The report is an atteapt to provide a coaprehensive 
survey of organized education/training for adults in the Netherlands. 
Since the Dutch Governaent needs to develop aore coaplete inforaation 
on adult education, figures represented in the report are rough 
estiaates. Vocational education/training is the aost iaportant part 
of adult education in the Netherlands; tables indicate estiaated 
nuabers of sen and voaen engaged in: part*tiae education* 
apprenticeships, uneaployment retraining, eaployer-f unded vocational 
courses, correspondence education, teacher-training, and Governaent 
eaployee training. Tables, likewise, provide estiaates of nuabers of 
people participating in nonvocational educeition — general education, 
television courses, and "liberal" adult edacatioB. It is estiaated 
that about 12 percent of the total population aged 15 and over is 
participating in adult education with the aajority being in the 15-30 
years age group. About a quarter to a third of enrollees in part-tiae 
vocational and nonvocational education are woaen; feaale 
participation in the young workers* educational institutes is about 
60 percent. Estiaates of expenditures for each type of education or 
training are suaaarized. Approxiaately 1 percent of the total 1974 
governaent expenditure is for adult education while 23 percent is 
allotted for foraal full-tiae education. (SA) 
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I. Introduction 

This report is an attempt to give a comprehensive survey of 

all forms of organised education and training for adults, after 

the period of compulsory education. 

During the last few years the development of educational pro- 
visions, which guarantee equal opportunities for everyone, has 
teen undertaken in many countries. The common purpose of all 
these endeavors is to reduce the gap between the opportunities 
now given to the young people and those from which the cider 
generation has benefited. This is in order to increase edu- 
cational and social equality, with the underlying reasoning 
that in a rapidly changing society »'leaming is necessary 
throughout life, not only for the select few, but for all"^^ 
V/hether these systems are called "permanent education", "Ufe- 
long learning", "recurrent education" or "second-chance education" 
is not important in this paper. 

In 1971 also the Dutch Government started to subsidize several 
experimental projects aiming at clarifying the concept of 
permanent education and to identify the possibilities for its 
practical realisation 

This year a few experimental comprehensive schools (age 11-,l6 
years) will start. More and more universities provide the op- 
portunity to attend evening-lectures in some of their facilities 
(mainly law, economy, and training for secondary school t .-aching 
certificates). 

The Correspondence Education Act of 1972 was designed to exer- 
cise supervision over the quality of courses and teachers and 
enables the Government to prohibit institutions, which do not 
meet adequate requirements. 



1) See: Kallen, D. Recurrent Education, OECD, Paris, 1973 

2) See for an evaluative report of these experiments: Van Der Velde, J. 
De start van de experiment en "Education Psrmanente" NOVO, 

ErJc Amersfoort, 1972, vormingswerkcahier nr. 9 
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The Kohnstamm-insitute for Educational Research now rims a project 
on causes of preliminary drop-out in correspondence education. 

Also industry now recognizes the need of more and better vocational 
trainin^p for adults. Some big industries have started evaluative 
research of vocational courses given outside their walls'^ 
In 1973 the Committee for Increasing Productivity of the Social 
Economic Covmcil charged the G.I.T.P. ^) with a research 

project on the '^ietraining of adults by means of internal ©mployer- 
funded vocational courses" ^\ v/hich is stiil in progresfc. 
V/hat Maureen V/oodhall in her report "Adult education in Th; United 
Kingdom" ' says about the distribution of educational facilities 
is nearly fully applicable to the Dutch situation. It is ^ ideed 
very difficult to obtain a comprehensive survey of current dis- 
tribution of resources between adults and youth, because so little 
statistical information on education and training for adults is 
available. 

The existing official statistics of the CBS fatherlands Central 
Bureau of Statistics) cover only part-iime education, apprentice- 
shipschemes and young workers 's educational institutes as fas as 
they are state-aided and the participation in correspondence 
education, as fas as the correspondence colleges are accredited 
by the Inspection for correspondence Education, 
For the rest of education and training for adults, which is 
provided by hundreds of different institutions and organisations, 
there ai-e no current statistics at all. 

Prom 1936 till 1938 there existed statistics on courses provided 
by the trade-unions (about 12.000 participants) and from 1935 
till 1965 statistics on participation in leople's Universities 
(about 300.000 in 1956 and 180.000 in 1965). 



1) Documentation and Evaluation of External Training Facilities 
(D.E.E..0.), Philips Eindhoven, Soc. Zaken, afd. Opleidingen. 
(final results v;ill be available in 1975.) 

2) Janmaat, J.F.J. , et al. Onderzoek om- en bijscholing van volwassenen 
middels interne bedri jfsopleidingen (verslag van de eerste in- 
ventariserende fase), Borg en Dal, G.I.T.P., 1973. 

^ 3) V/oodhall, M. , Adult Education and Training in the U.K., 
E JUC OECD, Paris, 1973. 

•) Comblnefl Tndt^ttitA fn-r ^■nn'MeA Va^rnhf^^nrnr. 
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In 1570 the adult-education department of the Ministry of Culture, 

Heoroation and Social Work started a working-^oup , tocether with 

the NOVO (Jhitch Centre for Adult Education) and the CBS, on 

developing a coaiprehensivfc statistic of adult education. 

As a result, tiij.s ^ear (1974) staxistics on residential 

centres start running, providing data on numbers, origin, 

sex and age of participants and types of courses. 

Thoxi^h this is a promising development, there are still big gaps 

in the information on adult education, especially in the field 

of vocational education and training in indu&try. 

As far as the cost of adult education is coucerned, accurate 

statistics don't exist either. Therefore the figures, given in 

this paper, are based on very rough estimates, or even guesses, 

because there were no better estimates. 

If the Dutch Government is seriously interested in increasing 
" second-chance education" or "permanent education", a first 
priority must be to obtain more complete information about current 
provisions of educational facilities. 



Bafinitiona 

As far as possible those definitions will be used, which are 
sxiggested in the International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) and a definition given by Liveright 
at the first international conference on comparative adult 
education in Exeter?^ 

The ISCED definition of adult educational reads as follows: 
"organised programmes of education provided for the benefit 
of and adopted to the needs of persons not enrolled in regular 
school, college or university and older than fifteen". 
Education is taken to mean "organised and sustained instruction 
designed to communicate a combination of knowledge, skills 
and understanding valuable for all the activities of life". 
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1) ISCED III J Provisional Guide to the Collection and Analysis 
of Adult Education Statistics, TOIESCO, Paris, 1972. 

2) Liveright: Exeter-papers I966. 
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Liverisht's definition of adult education is: 
"adult-education is a process whereby a person who longer 
attends school on a re^lar and full-time basis undertakes se- 
quential and organised activities with the conscious intention 
of bringing about changes in information, knowledge understanding 
or skills, apprciation and attitudes, or for the purpose of iden- 
tifying and solving personal of community problems". 
If we use these both definitions, then people who are enrolled 
in regular school, college or university on a full-time basis 
are excluded, as well as those who get full-time initial 
training as an employee. 

The definitions cover both vocational and non- vocational education, 
However it is not always easy to make a clear distinction between 
them. ;for instance, if someone takes a corresponderp course 
to learn German language, one cannot make out we.t} he is doing 
this as a part of his career, or as a leisure activity, Tmleas 
one asks him, which was not possible in preparing this paper. 
This is the reason why the distinctions between vocational and 
non-vocational education, used in this paper, are based on the con- 
tent of the courses given and/or the type of course-providing 
institutions. 

The definitions of adult education, which are used in the l-iether- 
lands, are not different from the above mentioned definitions 
and will therefore not be used in this paperV 

1 1. Vocational Trainigf,s; 

According to the resources involved and the numbers of students 
participating, vocational education and training is the most 
important part of adult e'iuoation. 

In spite of this fact, there are nearly no statistics about this 
subject. The Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS) 
carries out an annual complete survey, called 'The ihitch youth and 
their education", giving also fi/iures about part-time education 
at evening-schools-y youth in apprenticeship-schemes and retraining 
of unemployed. But only as far as these types of education are 
state-aidea. 

^ 1) See amons others; H.H, Frese, in; Permanent Educatior, Council 
ERLC of Europe, Strasbourg, 197O 



Another CBS-statiotic covers correspondenoG-educatioa, with 
the reatrietioa, that only figures are given of institutions 
that have been agreed hy the Inspection . - Correspondence 
Education (RISC). For the rest, i.e. fo- le majority of courses 
in the field of vocational adult education, there are no sta- 
tistics at all. 

The figures presented in table 1 have to i large extent been 
gathered by traveling around in the Netherlands, interviewing 
numerous people, eearchiig in archives etc. 

To emphasize that the numbers and percentages in this pap«r are 
only estimates, all figures in the tables are presented with a 
margin of 10 ^, 
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Provisions for part-time education consist of eveaing-sohools 
for second level and third-level (non-university) vocational 
education. The curriculum and certificates are equivalent 
to those of formal full-time education. Since 1968 there has 
been a decline in the volume of the second-level lower-stage 
education {2y/^ compared to 1971), while for the second-level 
higher-stage there was an increase of 11^ and for the third- 
level an increase of 66^ 

The apprentice shipsoheme deals with pupils, who are already 
a part of the working population and receive a complem nt&ry 
theoretical training. The figure shoves since 1968 a declining 
tendency, which may be eiiplained by the fact that more and 
more pupils continue their full-time education over a larger 
period than in the past. 

For the training of national and local government employees 
there are no statistics available. As a result the figures 
in table 1 are an estimate based on the percentage of indus- 
trial employees taking a vocational course provided by the 
employer. 

With training of teachers is meant the training of those who 
are going to teach at primary and secondary schools. The 
figures refer to those v;ho get t ir training at part-time 
third-level non-university colleges?^ Besides those attending 
these part-time eveningsohools about 50.000 students follow an 
equivalent education by means of correspondence ooursesf^ 
Furthermore about 2000 are enrolled in part-time university 
education. Thus the total number for teachers' training is 
about 74.000. 

Retraining programmes for the \inemployed care under the 
Department of Social Affairs and consist of aob-training, 
such as carpenting work, bricklaying, fitter's work etc. 



ERIC 



1) CBS J op. cit, — ^— _ 

2) See text page nr. 9 about G. I, T, P. -rapport 

3) C.B.S. op, cit. 
O 4) See table 3., which gives aji estimate of the volume of 

several types of correspondence education. 
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A.I mentionov: above, the bulk of part-tjae university education 
consists of teacher training for secondary schools, however more 
and more universities are storting with evening, and weekend- 
courses, equivalent to IMll-time university education. 

In 1972 a committee for post-graduate education was set up by the 
Academic Council to determine the future volume and costs of 
post-^aduate education. As a starting point the Coamittae took 
the catagory of those who graduated more than three years before 
and who were not older than fifty years of a^e. 
For 1975 the Coimaittee estimated that there were 67. 000 graduates 
in this catagory, one third of whom were expected to take post- 
graduate courses. For this 200 supplementary full-time toachers 
will be needed. Costs will be about f 3OO a person a day. 

The Armed Forces provide a wide variety of vocational education. 
In the figures given, compulsory service men are not included, 
because the training of these 50.000 men does not fit the 
definition of adult-education. they do not freely choose this 
kind of education. Vocational training in the -Armed Forces can 
be divided roughly in three types. 

First the colleges and courses run by Armed Services, which 
provide degree level and professional education for non commis- 
sioned officers and officers. 

Second, the training of so called technical specialists, intended 

for voluntary service-men who have signed up for three to five years 

aiid who can obtain a technical education, provided by institutions 

outside the army (such as correspondence courses and polytechnics). 

As a consequence their certificates are also accepted when they 

return to civic employment. The number of these specialists is about 
4300. 

Third there are general education and remedial courses which 
are often a pre-requisite for promotion. 
This type of education also takes place outside the army. 
People are enrolled in evening schools, which are covered 
by the part-time education system, or in correspondence courses. 
The figure of 50OO in table 1 covers only military vocational 
training provided by the Services, because the other mentioned 
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types of education are included in the figures of part-time 
education aad correspondence education (both vocational and 
general). Thi^ total number of service-men receiving eoiae training 
a year may be somewhere about 10.000. In the coming years this 
number will probably increase, because of the introduction of a 
renewed education and training system. 

ConoerninG vocational education and training in industry, whether 
it is provided and/or payed for by employers or not, no statistics 
are available. Our research shows more than a hundred institutions 
which talcG care of a bii, variety of vocational courses, ranging in 
subject from highly specialised to more general courses, like 
sensitivity-training, and varying in length from 1 day till 3 years, 

V/ith regard to vocational training provided by the employer, in 
the autumn of 1975 the Committee for Increasing Productivity of 
the Social Economic Council started a research on retraining of 
adults, which is carried out by the G.I.T.P. The inventory stage 
of this research yielded the following results (see Table 2). 
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^^^^Q ^ Percentages of employees enrolled in employer-funded 
vocational courses. 



i 

j Total employees in the sample 


100 


1^ 


Participants in internal courses 
(november 1973) 


7.3 - 


8,1 


Participants in external courses 
(november 1973) 


6.9 - 


7.7 


Estimate of total percentage of 
employees enrolled in I973 


23,7 - 


26,3 


Male employees enrolled in 1973 


21,8 - 


24,2 


Female employees enrolled in 1973 j 


1,9 - 


2.1 



adapted from G.I.T.P. -report. 
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The percentcoses in table 2 are not fully applicable to all 
employees in industry because the sample consisted of all 
industries with more than 500 employees and a stratified sample 
of 15/^ of the concerns with 100 to 500 employees, which of course 
is only a part of the total working population in industry. 
Besides this, it was evident in the study that the more 
employees a concern has, the more courses and facilities are 
provided and the greater the percentage of employees taking 
a course. 

Thus the percentage of all empiyees in industry enrolled in 
employer- fimded courses will be much lower and may be about 15^, 
This figure covers also participants in vocational correspondence 
courses, v/hich make out a great deal of adult education. 
The most recent survey of numbers of students enrolled in corres- 
pondence courses was made by the C.B.S. in 1970, in vie-.i? of the 
preparation of the Correspondence Education Act, \%'hioh passed 
in 1972.''^ 

The niimber of enrolments then was about 200.000. In 1967 the 
difference between enrolments on the counting-date and the total 
number for I966 vras a factor varying from 1,1 to 1,7 regarding 
different courses. It seems fair to apply this also to the 
figure of 200.000 of 1970. Thus the total nvunber of people 
involved in 1969 v;as probably 3OO.OOO. To convert this number 
into an estimate of the total number of participants in 1971, 
the developmental trend of part-time vocational education was 
used, with regard to the different levels of education. So in 
1971 about 550 6 000 people were studying "by correspondence. 

Table 3 shows the breakdown of enrolments in 1971 by type 
of course. 
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1] J.B.S.: Statistiek van het Schriftelijk Onderwijs op 1 maart 
1970. 
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The figures presented in table 5 are restricted to those insti- 
tutes which are accredited by the Inspection for Correspondence 
Education or of which the exaffiina lions are supervised by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

The number of enrolments in correspondence education in table 
t is different from . the total number given in table 3. This is. 
because the enrolments in secondary education courses and 
general education courses are left out of it.. They will be 
mentioned in the chapter on non- vocational education. 

In order to get some percentages of the working -population 
enrolled in vocational training table 4 shows the distribution 
of the woikin^ population. 



Table 4 Distribution of the full-time Labour Porce in 1971 





thousands 


EmD lovers and SaI f— pmr^l rwraA 


(55 


^ulovees ins 




apiculture and fishing 


74 


mining 


19 


industries 


1.155 


gas, electricity, water 


43 


construction 


428 


trades, catering 


677 


transport, communication 


279 


other misc. services 


739 


national govemmsit service 


121 


local government service 


124 


other corporations and government agencies 


21 


armed forces (excl. compulsory service-men^ 


55 


police 


18 


public education 


187 


Unemployed 


69 


Total 


4.742 



sources C.B.S. Statistical Yearbook 1973, tables H 1, H 2. 



V/hen the data of table 4 are compared with those in table 1 
then the following percentages are obtained. As far as 
possible table 5 shows a breakdown by type of occupation. 

^Q-^^^ ^ Proportion of full-time workers undergoing vocational 
training in 1971 





percentages | 


Employers 






Self-employed 


17,5 - 


19,1 


Employees in industry 






National and local government employees i 


14,2 - 


15,8 


Teachers 


38,0 - 


42,0 


Police 


32,5 - 


35,7 


Armed Porces 


17,1 - 


18,9 


Unemployed 


! 3,3 - 


3,7 


average total 


16,5 - 


18,3 



The percentage for workers in industry and the self -employe' 
is reL.tively high. However one has to keep in mind that 
there is probably a big overlap between the figures 
for courses funded by employers and the figures for vocational 
correspondence courses. The real percentage will therefore be 
lower than mentioned in table 5 and may be somewhere about 15^ . 
The percentage for empi^isees of the national and local government 
naturally turns out to be the estimate of 15^i based 
on the findings in the G.I.T.P. report. 

In the percentage for the Armed Forces are included the number 
of servicemen getting a vocational training which is not provided 
by the Services themselves. 

It is very likely that the proportion of servicemen getting a form 
of education in the Services itself will be higher, if the number 
of those enrolled ingeneral education courses are included. 

The total percentage of full-time workers in vocational education 
and training includes multiple enrolments, and after correcting 



i 

for this, the percentage of the v;hole wor3:ing population enrolled 
in a form of vocational education and training will be about 15 fo, 

III. Mon»vocational education 

In the Netherlands the single term "education" embraces three 
different concepts and related practices. The first is "opvoeding", 
meaning upbringin^j and nurture, which is ni£>t important in this 
paper. The second mennins is "onderv;i js" , or schooling and 
instruction. Its institutional setting is the school and the 
university s or similar institutions. The third is "vormingswerk" . 
Its covers part of what is kno^m in England as "liberal" adult 
education, accentuating the affective aspects of personality 
formation and socialisation, rather than cr.j.riitive learning. 
So this chapter covers general education equivalent to school- 
education (provided by evening-schools and correspondence courses) 
as well as the educational v;ork for (character)development , 
socialisation and culture education ("vormingswerk"). 

In 1971 the Netherlands Centre for Adult Education (NOVO) published 
a "map" of all provisions for adult education in the Netherlands'' \ 
It gives a description of all the organisations, institutions, 
centres, etc., which are engaged in the field of adult education. 
Howevar, almost no statistics are available. The only existing 
statistics are tho^e mentioned before; the CBS-s\irvey of ])utch 
Youth and their Education (1971 ) and the 0133 statistics of corres- 
pondence education (1970). Besides these, the CBS in 1969 carried 
out a survey about the local social-cultural centres. Prom these 
statistics only the figures concerning courses wt^re used. 
The other f injures presented here are estimates, based on data 
gathered by ovm research. As pointed out before, the distinction 
betv;een vocational and non-vocational education is not always easy 
to make. For also in vocational courses provided by employers more 
and more attention is paid to social skills, as essential to a 
good Job fulfillment, especially for management jobs. So, like in 
the preceding chapter about vocational education, the content of 
the courses and the institutions which provide them are taken as 
a starting point. 

Table 6 shows the institutions, with their respective numbers of 
participants. 
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1) NOVO J Kaart van het vormings- en ontwikkelingswerk met 
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The part-time evening^schools provide courses at the second 
level. The content of the courses and the certificates gotten 
are equivalent to those in full-time education. The figures 
presented here are probably a low estimate, because they cover 
only the state-aided evening schools. Besides these, there 
exists an unknovm quantity of private evening-schools, from 
which the volume of enrolments is not knovm. 
Since 1968 the evening-schools went through an enormous quan- 
titative development. In 1971 the number of participants was more 
than doubled and it is still growing. 

Hoksbergen says, that many of the ideas about permanent education, 
second-chance education, etc. are realised in today* s evening- 
education. The way in vrhich this type of adult aducation is 
developing malces it probably possible to turn it into a so 
called *'open school" (cf. the British "open university"). 
He also develops ideas about cooperation of evening-education 
and correspondence education* ^ 

The figures for correspondence education are extracted from 
Table 3 (iSf Va,b). As stated before, the numbers cover only 
the enrolments in institutions, which are accredited by the 
Inspection for Correspondence Education. Especially in this 
field of general knowledge courses and recreational courses, 
there are many more institutions then those included in the 
CpB.S. -statistics. Thus also this number is probably a low 
estimate. 

The Foundation Television Academy "Teleac" provides t.v. courses, 
which are mostly recreational, like English? Spanish, chess etc. 
The courses are supported by v/ritten information and sometimes 
by meetings. Teleac is also engaged in providing vocational 
course^ but it was not possible to separate these from the non- 
vocational c our s e s . 

Multi-media-projects do not occur very frequently in the Nether- 
lands. 
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l) Hoksbergen, R.A.C., in Intermediair, Vol. 10, 8, 1974 PP 51 - 
35 and Intermediair Vol 10, 9, 1971 PP 27 - 31* 
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In spite of the great number of broadcasting corporations and 
foundations with the aim of radio and t. v. -education, there is no 
permanent organisation for aulti-media-projects^ 
It- is still not clear v/hat to understand by educational broad- 
casting. At the one side there is the idea of "all prograjames 
educate" and at the other the definition of the E.B.U. s 
"Proip:aomes aimed at leading the adult to a progressive mastery 
of a body of Icnowledge or skill in a defined field and which 
thus contribute to the development of the individual and to 
his better adaptation to a changing society". The E.B.U. says that 
"tho attainment of this aim can normally best be achieved: 

1) when the prograoimies are organised in series? 

2) when during and after transmission the viewer and/of listener 
is encouraged to adopt a "pnrticipating" attitude towards tLe 
subject matter of the programmes! 

5) v;hen the programmes are reinforced by other teaching aids" 
Because it is not kno^m which broadcasting corporation 
in tho Kother lands has v/hich idea about educational programmes 
it was not possible to get data about this, - ' • 

Coming to the organisations and institutions which provide courses 
in the field of "liberal adult education" then table 6 shows only 
a minor part of it. Mostly they are pr. marely social, but often 
place a great emphasis on adult education as one of their main 
objectives. 

Young workers' educational institutes provide part-time educa- 
tion for those young people who are no longer reached by the 
compulsory education and who do not attend full-time education. 
By means of an aiaendment to the Labour Act, the government 
forbids employment of persons younger than 16., Fifteen year- 
olds are only allowed to work if they are enrolled at least 
^ne day a week in psrt-time education and if that day will be 
paid for, by the employer. 

In 1969 the C.B.S. carried out a survey on local social- 
cultural centres (club-houses, neighbourhood-centres, etc)^} 



ERIC 1) C.B.S,, Sociaal-culturele centra 1969. 



These centres provide a wide range of activities, like recre- 
ational meetings, hobbies, sports, character development, edu- 
cational courses, liLrary-work, music, dance , theatre, religious- 
meetings and all kinds of social services. It appeared that in 
1969 about 2,4 million people of all a^-es were involved in 
some or another way in the activitier of these local centres. 
The figures in table 6 cover only the numbsr of participants 
older then 15 and concerning only educational courses. About the 
•Srovth of participation in these local activities nothing is 
kno'-m, but it is very likely that the number of participants 
has increased. 

In the category of residential centres are included the centres 
of the Woodbrooker organisation, the Folk High Schools and 
other short-term educational centres. 

The educational programmes of the residential centres of the 

fcrade unions are also included in this catagory. The figures 

are talcen from a survey, which the HCVO is carrying out today 

concerning these residential educational centres. 

The local adult education is to a large extent covered 

by the IIVN- organisation and an overall organisation for local 

adult education (Landelijk Bureau voor Plaatselijk vormings- 

werk ) . 

These organisations include the Society for Public V/elfare 
(HaatschappiJ tot I;Tut van't Algemeen), the Union of the Dutch 
People's Universities (Bond van Hederlandse Yolksuniversiteiten) 
and the Worker's Educational Association (PIVOH). Prom these 
three organisations only some figures about the IIIVOK-activities 
were available. In 197O the NIVOB had about 37.000 memberp;. 
The total of acitvities carried out v/as 7500 and the number of 
participants '.;as about 175.000. About /0^/j of this number v;ere 
participants attending courses provided by the HIVOI-!. 
'/ith regard to the number of participants in Folk Universities 
there is nothing known. In I969 there v;ere 72 Folk Universities 
which included 105 local units. 

The HCVO estimated a participation of about 25O.OOO people in 
local adult education. 



Besides the above mentioned organisations theri; are a lot of 
organisations more, v;hich provide non- vocational education. A large 
part or their activities can not be classified as "orfjanised 
programmes of instx-uction" , but a systematic coxirse of lectures 
may be as educntionnl as an evening-class. 

An example: there are about 25 women's organisations, v/ith a total 
membership of over 500.000, vrhich also provide cultural and 
educational courses. 

The total muaber of participants in non-vocational education as 
presented in table 6 is thus a lov; ectimate and will probably be 
somewhere about 750.000 (including multiple enrolments). 

IV. Total Darticipaticn in adult education 

The estimates given in this paper are to a large extent very 
approximate. If they are added together there also rises a problem 
of double-counting, i;hich v;e met before in several cases. During 
one year for instance the same person may be enrolled in a 
correspondence course, gets some on-the-job training and attends 
a series of lectures in a local social centre. As a consequence he 
v;ill ba counted more than one tiine in this paper. Therefore an 
estimate of total participation in adult education and training 
must be very approximate. 

Table 7 summarises the estimates so far given in this paper. If we 
include all forms of vocational and non-vocational adult education 
and training, it brings us to a total of about 1,5 million adults 
receiving education aaid training in 1971. 

If \;e assume that about a quarter of the students enrolled in 
correspondence education take more than one course and a quarter 
of them is included in the training in industry, and if we 
subtract a third or even half of the number in "liberal" adult 
education to avoid double-counting, we are left v/ith a probably 
total of some 1,2 million of adults, participating in adult 
education aaid training in 1971. 
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Table_^ Sstimated total participation in adult education aad 
training in 1971 



1 - 

1 Type or education or training 


thousands 


X* vocaxionax eaucation and training 

a) provided by government 

b) training in industrj*^ 
(incl. govemmental bodies) 

c) vocational correspondence education 


202 - 225 

406 - 450 
227 - 250 


11. won-vocational education 

a) provided by govemiaent 

b) non-vocational corresp. education 

c) TV-courses 

d) "liberal" adult education 


58 - 65 
106 - 118 

47 - 52 
465 - 515 


Total (incl. multiple onrolments) 


1.509 - 1.671 


Estimated total participation 

! (excl. multiple enrolments) 

' 1 


1.150 - 1.250 
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Comparing this estimate of 1,2 million adults, taking part in 
organised education and training after their full-time education, 
with the total number of students enrolled in full-time education 
in 1971, it is about 35 ^/i. It is also 9 of th^ total population 
and about 12,5 of the pp lation of 15 years and older. 
It is iiiterostin,- to see that only 7,5 5^ of the population of 15 
years and older is receiving full-time education. 

In 1973 the Foundation Television Academy Teleac charged Intomart- 
Hilversum with a survey concerning the interest for courses 
and education after full-time education. ^ Luckily enough 
we got the manuscript on approval during the writing of this 
paper. The research was carried out on a random sample of the 
population aged 15 years and older, and yielded the following * 
results. 



1) Stichtinc Teleao J Studeren na het dagonderwijs. 
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It appeared that about 33% had started v;ith courses or training 
after they had finished full-time education. The number of 
respondents enrolled in n course on the moaent of the interview 
v;as about 

To see what this menns in absolute niaabers, which ore of course 
estimates agrain, see table B. 



Table 6 Participation in adult: education in 197'j. 





percentages 


volume in 
thousands 


lotni nopuiation agred 15 and ovor 


95 - 105 


9.400 - 10.400 


Started v;ith a course or training 
after finishing full-time education 


33,5 - 37,0 


3.317 - 3.665 


dxarxea wixn a course axter lUll- 
tioe education and finished it 


17,6 - 19,4 


1.742 " 1.921 


Still doing a course or training 
(juni 1975) 

men 
women 


4.9 - 5.4 

3,2 - 3,5 

1.7 - 1,9 


485 - 535 

317 - 547 
168 - 188 


Estimated total rjarticipation in 

1 ) 

adult education in 1>'75 ' 

men 
women 


12,2 - 13,5 

8,0 - 8,8 
4,2 - 4,7 


1.208 - 1.336 

792 - 871 
416 - 465 



1 ) see text 

adapted from: Teleac, op^cit*. 



The percentage of 555« vihich started v;ith a course or training does 
not mean to say that all these people also finished it. According 
to the research it was only half of the nxxmber that finished a 
course once started v;ith. 
^ To get an estimate of the total volume enrolled in a course during 
ERJC 1975 we have to take into account the average length of the courses. 



Because courses, especially vocational ones, vary from 1 week 
to 5 years, aaid because of the varying frequency of the short 
coursoB, it seems to be fair to multiply the number of parti- 
cipants vuth a factor 2,5. This brin^rs us to a total number 
of about 1.250.000, participating in adult-education, which 
is about ^2f^ or the total population aged 15 and over. If we 
compare these numbers with the findin^rs in this paper, it appears 
to be equal. This would mean that there is no inoease in adult- 
education participation from 1971 till now. But the figures for 
part-time education and some verbal information about corres- 
pondence education institutions do show a steady incmse in 
the enrolments since 1971. The fact that the results of this 
survey seem tc be an underestimate may be explained by the 
following; 

Pirst, the interviews in the Teleac-Intomart-enquiry were not 
confined to questions about participation in adult-education. 
Because the survey was carried out by a commercial market- 
research institute the interviovra were a mixture of questions 
about several subjects. This may decrease the reliability of 
the answers. 

Second, it seems very probable that people in the first place 
think of vocational education and training and some forms of 
general education when questioaed about participating in 
a course after their full-time education. 

As a consequence the enrolments in courses provided by social- 
cultural organisations, like residential centres. People's 
Universities, etc,, will be less represented in this survey. 

The figures in this paper show, that this type of adult-education 
is almost a quarter of the total amount. 

So we may conclude that the total participation in adult-education 
and training in 1973 is about 1,5 million, which is approximately 
11$« of the total population and 15^ of the population aged 15 
and over. 

In 1969 the Ministry of Culture, Recreation and Social Work 
commissioned the KCVO and the IV/A (institute for the study of 
adult education and planned change) to carry out an inquiry into 
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"Motivation and orientation in learning of adults in the .. • 
Netherlands".''^ The findings ia the report about this inquiry, 
from which we only use the data about participation in adult 
education, are rather different from those in the Teleac-report, 
For the category of people, who participated once or more than 
in some type of adult education. Van Enckevort and Doerbecker 
found a figure of 68f&. This seeas to be rather high, in 
comparison with the findings in tliis paper and in the Teleac- 
report. But one has to keep in mind that, first, the research was 
carried out with a sample of the population of 21 years and older, 
which sample was not wholly representative for this population- 
group, and second, the figures include also participation in 
discussion-groups and attending lectures. As mentioned before, 
in this paper and in the Teleac-repot the findings refer to 
the population of 15 year and older, while the categories of 
discussion-groups, lectures, etc. are excluded. 
The reports are therefore not wholly comparable. Table 9 shows 
some figures from the NCVO-B/A-report, about participation in 
eome types of adult education. 



Table 9 Participation in adult education of the Population 
of 21 years and older in 1969 and earlier 



Type of education 


percentages 


correspondence education 


57,2 


vocational training 


■ 25,1 


discus si ongroups 


22,8 


local courses and lectures 


34,6 


courses in residential centres 


16,3 


other types 


14,6 



adapted . from Van Enckevort, G., C. Doerbecker, op.cit. 



1) Von Enckevort, G. , C. Doerbecker, Leermotivaties en leer- 
O orientaties van volwassen Nederlanders, NOVO, Amarsfoort, 

^ Vormingswerkoahier nr. 11. 
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V. Different ago^gromss in adult eduoation. 

It is interesting to look at some other results from the Teleao- 
report. It appeared that almost 705S of the people doing a course 
on the interview-date were between 15 and 30 years old. 
Table 10 shows the breakdown in age-grours of the participants. 



Table 10 Enrolments in adult education (june 1975) 
Breakdown by ages. 



Age-groups 


percentages 


15-29 years 
50 - 39 years 
40 - 49 years 
50 - 64 years 
65 years and older 


65.5 - 72,5 

17.6 - 19,4 
3,2 - 3,6 
5.4 - 6,0 
3,2 - 3,6 


Total 


95 - 105 5^ 



source; Teleao, op.cit., table 2.1.3. 



Prom the report it is also apparent that the older generation not 
only participates less in ctirrent adult eduoation, but they also 
did in the past, after leaving full-time education. Likewise they 
did receive less full-time education than the younger generation. 
This may partly be an explanation for the results in table 11, 
which shows that the more people received full-time eduoation, 
the more they were (or still are) involved in education and 
training after their full-time education. 

It shows that 75^ of the people, who received less than 6 years 
of f\ill-time education, never started with a course or training. 
The corresponding percentage for people, who received more than 
11 years of full-time eduoation, appears to be 32^. 
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Table^lJ, Enrolments in adult education after finishing full-time 
education (june 1973). 

Breal^dovm by years of received full-time education, 
(percentages) 





numbers of years 


full-time education 


J. . — 
total 


Started with a course 
or training ? 


6 years 
or less 


7-8 
years 


9-10 

years 


11 years 
or more 




Yes, still doing 
Yes, not anymore 
No, never started with 
No ansv;er 


1 

19 
75 
5 


3 
34 
59 

4 


7 
41 
45 

7 


15 
41 
32 
4 


6 

36 
53 
5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 

1 


100 



source; Teleac, op.cit., table 2.2.1. 



I^om these findings and from the fact that the ycroaiger generation 
tends to take a longer full-time education^^ we may conclude aii 
increase in participation in adult education in the future. 

VI. Partici-pation of women in adult education 

As will be noticed, most of the tables presented so far are 

differentiated in numbers of men and \^omen. The purpose is to get 

insight into the question wether adult education also functions 

as a second-chance education for women, and if adu?t education 

reduces the existing education gap between men and women. 

For that reason we return to table 1 and change the numbers into 

percentages. 

Some figures in table 12 are quite reliable, because they are 
taken from the CBS statistics ( a, b, d, e,). The other figures 
are more or less constructed by means of findings from the GITP- 
report ( j ), the proportion of male and female employees (g,h,i.)', 
and the proportions in equivalent full- or part-time education 
^ (c, f, k. ). This way of estimating is also applied in the 
™C tables 3, 6 and 13. 
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Table 12 Proportional distribution of men and v;omen receiving 
vocational education and training in 1971 





men 


1 

women 




73 


- 81 


22 


- 


24 




61 


- 67 


34 




38 




61 


- 67 


34 




38 




87 


- 96 


8 


- 


9 


e, retraining unemployed 


95 


-105 








f. post-graduate education 


82 


- 90 


15 




15 


e. training of government employees 


78 


- 86 


17 




19 


h, training in the armed forces 


95 


-103 


0 




2 


i. training in the police forces 


94 


-102 


1 




3 


j. vocational training in industry 


87 


- 96 


8 




9 


k. correspondence education 


72 


- 79 


23 




26 


Total 


80 


- 88 


15 




17 



Prom the figures in table 12 it is evident that the teacher 
training has the greatest part of female participants, about 36^, 
Part-time university education has a similar distribution, because 
to a large extent it provides teacher training also. 
Another remarkable percentage is that for vocational part-time 
education ; 25?o. Evenmore the proportion of female participants 
in this type of education is steadily increasing. From I968 till 
1971 the number of women in second level lower stage increased 
from 9 to lOfi, in second level higher stage from 52 to 38fS, and 
in third level non-university from 28 to 32^ (including teacher 
training). But the average proportion of female participants in 
vocational adult education and training appears to be rather low: 
about 15 to 17/'j of the total volume. At the same time it is twice 
as much as their participation in training in industry, which is 
, only B% 

To get the distribution by sex for non-vocational adult education 
the niuabers of table 6 are converted into percentages. These are 
showed in table 15. 
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^b3.e 13 Proportion of male and female participants in 

non-vocatioaal adult education in 1971. (percentages) 



Type of education 




wonon 


I. General education 

a) part-time education (evening-schools) 

- second level lower stage 

- second level higher stage 

b) correspondence education 


64 - 71 
71 - 79 
68 - 75 


31 - 54 
24 - 26 
27 - 30 


XI. TV-courses 






III. "Liberal" adult education 

a) Young workers' educational institutes 

b) local social-cultiiral centres 
o) residential centres 

d) local adult education 


39 - 43 
48 - 53 


56 - 62 
47 - 52 


1 Bstimated total 

1 


52 - 58 


43 - 47 



In this table the figures are also for a deal reliable (l a and 
III a, b) and for a deal constructed (I b). The most remarkable 
figure here is the one concerning female participation in the 
young workers* educational institutes, about 60^. 
The proportions in part-time non-vocational education are similar 
to those of part-time vocational education. About a quarter to a 
third of the people enrolled are women» and their percentage is 
still increasing. ^ ^ 

Finally it may be interesting to compare these findings with some 
other distributions by sex, as shown in table 14. 
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Table 14 Several distribiitions by sex, regarding education 
and population in 1971. (percentages) 





men 


women 


vocational adult education 


80 




68 


15 




17 


vocational full-time education 


66 




72 


29 




33 


non- vocational adult education 


52 




58 


43 




47 


non-vocational full-time education 


53 




59 


42 




46 


total adult education 


69 




76 


26 




29 


total adult education in 1973 


66 




72 


29 




33 


total full-time education 


60 




67 


35 




38 


working population 


69 




76 


26 




29 



The participation of women in vocational adult education appears 
to be not only small in comparison with that in full-time 
vocational education, but also in comparison with other types of 
education. Also remarkable is the high proportion of women in 
non- vocational adult education, which is even greater than their 
participation in non- vocational full-time education. 
The figures for the total participation of women in adult education 
in 1971 and 1975 show a small increase from 28 to 31'/^. 

VII. Costs of adult education 

If it is difficult to obtain reasonable estimates about enrolments 
in adult education and training, it is nearly impossible to get 
them about the costs of adult education. Even the figures given 
by the CBS about government expenditure on education do not give 
any information about state-aided adxilt education. Thus also the 
following data have to be rough estimates. 

In order to obtain the cost of part-time vocational education, 
students onrolled in evening-schools vrere counted as 25*fij of fiill- 
timo students. This brings us to a total of about / 120 million 
for the evening- schools, including the teacher training. 
Likewise, the cost for a part-time student at the university tunns 
ErJc about / 4700. This would mean that total esrpanditure on 



part-time xiniveraity education in 1971 was about f 12 million. 
V'ith i-ogard to the apprenticesMpacheiao the total coct in 1971 
was al;out / 40 million. In 1974 about / 60 million uill be spent 
on wMs. 

The (government e;:ponditurc on non-vocational part-time education 
in 197'i vas about f 15 million. In 1974 about f 45 million v/ill 
be spent on this type of adult education. Prom tliis it is evident 
that the ^jovemment is attachiii^' more n,ncl more importance to 
adult education, and that higUei' e<x^->enditure is not uniquely- 
caused by the increasing enrolments in tliis typo of education. 
The sane tendency ir, sho\m by the moic than doubled Qjcpenditure 
on the younc v;orlcers ' educational institutes, from f 70 million 
in 1971 to J- 175 million in 1974. 

There is no information about the cost of vocational training in 
industry. In lino v;ith the variations in duration of the courses 
from 1 day to 5 years, their costs vai-y from f 25O to / 5500. 
If v/o estimate the e:.penditure at about / 1000 per person, the 
total v/ill bo about / 375 million. 2hia fifjure does not include 
the costs of aanUn^-s-rorf*onc, for wliioh there is no basis to 
malce an estimate on. 

The amount of / 50 million for education and training in the 
Armed Forces includes also costs for training of the compulsory 
oervi.comen, ' v/ho mri:o out about 50^ of the total Porcos, From this 
/ 50 million about 65'/j is for vocational traiixing. About 50^ is 
spent on courses, vrhich are not provided by the Services themselves 
and the remaining %j is spent on courses in the field of general 
knov/lcdge and cultua'al aducation. The total expenditure on 
education and training in tl^e Armed Forces is about 0,0',^ of the 
total 'rr-ycnditurc on defence. 

V'ith ro^-ard to the o::ponditurc on correspondence education, there 
is no information available. But if the ostimatod number of annual 
enrolments is iiiultiplied by typical fees, charged by some corres- 
pondence colleges, it v;ould suggest about f 120 million for 
vocational courses r-nd about f 55 million for general education 
courses in 1971* 

Finally a rough estimate must be made of the e::ponditure on 
"liberal" adult education, like residential centres and other 



wypas of oT culLam,! education* Like Tor the other mentioned forme 
of adul'y education, aloo for this there is only littlo or no 
information :ivailablo. Starting from some annual r.cnoimts of 
several Poll; Ilich bchoolc or oquivalont instituuiona nnd takin£j 
into an c omit the subnidy iiivon by the? ^';ovcrnii:oni, \;c cot an 
eotluatc of cboiit / (Q million. 

Sable 15 ounmari3cc tho GGtimateo of oxpondituro for oaoh type of 
education or trainin^^; fjivcn in thic paper. 

It must be emphaGised again that those catimatos are extremely 
cru(^.e and rei^reccnt no more than a basic for further enquiry. 



gable ii) UotiuatcD of o:'rpL^n(Uture ioj: adult o-.'^ucation and 
trraui" in 1 97 1 • 



Type of cdu':jation 


millions 


Xm •State-ajLUcd aclul 1; oducai^xou 








a) part-time education 








- vocatioiial (ir.cl» teuclier train;uij[;) 








- non-vocatio'iial 


15 




15 


])) pri [;-tinc univerfsitj^ education 


1 1 




•12 


c) apr .'•cnticoahiprjcliOEio 


5J 




42 


youfiG vorke*'!3' educational inetitutoo 


67 




73 


c) rotraiuinc: unoraployed 


29 




31 


f) 'Mibex^al*' a^JvU.Vl oducc-wiou 


67 




73 


II. Hot 3tr.t'?'-:;idod adult education 








a) training in industry 






390 


b) traini.iC ol covexnuacnt employees 


22 




24 


c) training in the Armed Forces 


47 




yj 


d) trainin^j of Police 


11 




13 


c) coAi*OGpojiidence education 








- vocational 


115 




125 


- no:i-voc^tio-ir,l 








Total 


92c 




1.020 



- >^ - tor can ny^^ 

Ac cho^m in tc.blo 15 o::penditurc on all typon of adult eduoation 
and training in 1971 ^^ao probablj'- about f 1000 million. In the 
ficiuros c'ivcn, tho indirect coots, such as ©ariiin/js- forgone, arc 
not iucluucd. '2hQ calcula v_on of the total contn for o.dult 
odiino.tion beloncQ to the field uf oduoational oconojiiy, v/hich is 
rathor undorootinatod aa an academic discipline in the HothGrlanda . 
Hiilc thoi'o is only little lcno^^•n about the cost a of formal 
oducatic^i in this country, the s Ludy of costu of adult education 
has oven not be started. 

Tho only infomation \;e can t^'ivc , in about tho sovomment 
oxponditure on adult education, ^.'iiich consictn of subsidieo given 
to the typoa of adult education ucntionod in table 15, I a - f, 

Sable 16 nho\/o these fi^^uroo for 1971 and 1974, 



'Jablo 16 Eotimates of covemmcnt oxponditure on adult education 
* and training?, (millions) 



Type of education 


1971 


1974 


vocationr.l adult education 
non-vocational adult education 


200 - 220 

105 - 113 


255 - 201 
243 - 269 


a'otal 


503 - 555 


49Q - 550 



In spite of the increased cxponditxirc froin 1^71 to 1974, tho 
C:ovonr.ient o::pcnditurc on adult education is still only %) of tho 
total fjovGrriiont e^rioiidituro in 1974 • 

The dispc'.rity v/i-h fornid full-tine education becomes clear, if 
one l:nous that tho government czpondibure c:i fonaal full-time 
education is about Zy/i of tho total 0ovox'n;.ient Q:j:ponditure in 1974. 

iieuovcr, i;hcco findings are based on iv-thci- cnido cstiuatos. They 
raise a number of ouoations about the balance of rosourcoa betueen 
adult education and formal rull-time odv.cation. 
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